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We take chief exception, however, to the idea that an 
invigorating influence inheres in a great national war to 
such a degree as to make the end gained worth the cost 
paid to secure it. If so why not have war all the while? 
For certainly all nations need to be invigorated. 

If battle and bloodshed and ruinous waste of resources 
which impose heavy burdens upon posterity', as the French 
Indemnity of 1870 and the Chinese War Settlement of 
1895, — why this reluctance of all Europe to plunge at 
once into war? Is not jingoism, after all, only another 
name for Cullyism with a lurking fear in the Cully that 
the other party may prove the better fighter and secure 
all the " invigorating influence" that the struggle affords? 
In the Franco-Prussian War it was easy to see which 
nation came off best. The heterogeneous elements of 
Germany were welded into one mighty Empire. Was it 
worth while for France thus to invigorate her enemy? 
Or was the result to Germany worth what it cost in blood 
and treasure? Could not the same union of effort have 
been gained in some other way ? The Germans are not 
truly harmonious yet. Would another war make them 
any more so? Would it abolish such distinctions as exist 
between labor and capital or between the ignorant and 
the learned? If war is such an invigorator let us have it 
applied at once and on all sides. We fancy, however, 
that the world is beginning to learn that its truest pros- 
perity depends upon the principles of Him who came 
bringing peace on earth and good will among men. 



WAR OR PEACE. 

BY REV. CHARLES GORDON AMES. 

From a sermon preached in the Church of the Disciples, Boston, 
December 22, 1895. 

Two weeks ago, it seemed probable that we might cele- 
brate the Christmas of 1895 with a glad confidence that 
war had become practically impossible between ourselves 
and the two great nations whose seaports look westward 
toward our own. Then, like a clap of thunder out of a 
clear sky, came the message of our own President con- 
cerning the attitude of Great Britain on the subject of a 
disputed boundary question in South America. 

It is not necessary to impeach men or motives. You 
shall hear not a syllable of disrespect to the nation's Chief 
Magistrate. He must bear his own great responsibilities 
and wear his own crown of thorns. I abominate the too 
common custom of abusing public men. Probably we 
shall never know the extent to which the counsels of the 
cabinet, the judgment of the President, and the affairs 
of the nation have been influenced for the worse by bitter 
attacks and pressure from outside. But Abraham Lin- 
coln has taught us to honor the humblest citizen who 
freely exercises the right of criticising both measures and 
men, provided it be done with a single eye to the public 
welfare. Already we can judge of the President's word 
by its effect. And the lurid light of the general confla- 
gration, kindled by a spark, has revealed the dangerous 
amount of combustible material stored in the republic. 

Almost as soon as the telegraph could flash the mes- 
sage from Washington, the country was on fire. A ma- 



jority of the newspapers, millions of citizens, and both 
Houses of Congress accepted it as the instant dictate of 
patriotism and honor to back the President in his condi- 
tional threat that, if England does not settle her dispute 
with Venezuela in accordance with the findings of a com- 
mission to be appointed by us, we will " resist by every 
means in our power." These are strong* words : they 
draw the issue sharply, and they put in peril the peace of 
three nations. 

It is asserted by Great Britain, and it is admitted by 
the President, that there is still possibility of a peaceable 
settlement with Venezuela herself. It seems also to be 
admitted that further inquiry is necessary to a full under- 
standing of the situation and of the merits of the case. 
Under these circumstances it may occur to thoughtful 
persons that the President would have done his whole 
duty by laying the facts before Congress, without accom- 
panying them with a menace. To threaten first, and 
inquire afterward, — is this the way of good neighbor- 
hood ? 

The passions are quick ; reason is slow ; the judicial 
faculty is slowest of all. How many of those who are 
ready for war can have any fair ground for judging the 
merits of the complex situation? How many realize 
what is implied in such a stretching of the Monroe doc- 
trine as would require the United States to assume, in 
theory, a protectorate over sixteen weaker republics, and 
to become, in practice, their armed champion, even when 
their own bad faith may bring them into strained relations 
with foreign powers ? 

The spread of the war spirit among a population does 
not appear to depend chiefly on the right or wrong of a 
given issue. Raise a war-cry, on any ground or on no 
ground, and immediately thousands are seized with a 
contagious military fever, the marked symptoms of which 
are rush of blood to the head, a sudden cloud over the 
judgment, and a passion for fighting somebody. If there 
are some smouldering embers of an old ancestral grudge, 
the least breath of jingoism will rekindle the fires ; and 
men will really imagine that hatred of another country is 
love of their own. 

The present case cannot be set forth as one of a plain 
right against a plain wrong. The division line between 
British Guiana and Venezuela has never been deter- 
mined ; and probably neither party can show a clear title. 
The dispute is more than fifty years old. It covers, in 
part, a tract which for a long time was almost unoccu- 
pied and imperfectly explored. Like other pretended 
grants of American land made by European kings, it was 
vaguely described ; and, as settlements advanced, con- 
flicting claims became inevitable. Each party accuses 
the other of bad faith and breach of agreement. It is 
easy to believe them both ; for nations, like individuals, 
are given to selfish crowding. 

A refusal to submit the whole case to arbitration counts 
heavily against England. It reminds all the world of 
other instances in which she has offered a rough shoulder 
to some weaker nation. It is true that she has proposed 
to refer her claim to the western strip of territory, which 
includes some of the richest mines of gold ; but she will 
not yield control over the eastern tract, because a few 
thousands of British subjects have colonized there. Have 
not citizens of Venezuela also been joint occupants? And 
should not a party confident of its cause be all the more 
willing to bring it before an impartial tribunal ? 

We have had two boundary disputes with Great Britain, 
in both of which we got very hot and threatened war. In 
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1842, Daniel Webster negotiated the treaty which fixed 
the northeastern line of Maine : and in 1846 we cooled off 
on the Oregon question, and agreed to a compromise by 
which Great Britain conceded Oregon, and we yielded the 
whole of British Columbia, a tract covering 382,000 square 
miles, and vastly larger than all Venezuelan Guiana. Who 
pretends that we violated republican principles by thus 
peaceably surrendering to monarchical jurisdiction a 
country six times as large as all New England, with 
Vancouver's Island, a frontage of four hundred miles on 
the Pacific, and an open seaway from Canada to Japan, 
China and India? 

The main question is not whether England is in the 
right in her contention about the boundary line : it is 
whether, even if she is in the wrong, it is our right and 
duty to resist that wrong by force of arms. And this 
question turns on the construction we give to a passage 
in a message written by President Monroe, seventy-two 
years ago, — a passage which applied clearly to a state 
of things then existing, but which many of our leading 
jurists declare can have only a forced application to a 
boundary question which is very wide open. 

The President's message has made it more probable 
than before that England will now take and hold all the 
land she claims. Many well-informed persons in this 
country do not believe that we can compel her to give up 
a single foot of it ; but there is a prevailing opinion that 
we can make her very sore, and that one result of the war 
will be the annexation of Canada, — an event which might 
come in good time without a war. 

We surely cannot hope to prevent or redress all actual 
wrongs by sword and gun. The history of nearly every 
nation, including our own, is marred and mottled with 
injustice. The attempt to mend matters by armed inter- 
vention is generally worse than failure : it lets loose new 
forces of evil, introduces more elements of confusion, 
and sows the seed of future antagonisms. 

It is not our business to preside and preserve order all 
over this hemisphere ; and, were we to attempt it, we 
should probably do quite as much to preserve and pro- 
mote disorder. Besides, we have our hands full and our 
wits kept busy at home. We must treat these far-away 
local troubles as Bostonians treat the massacre of Italians 
in New Orleans, the lynching of negroes in Arkansas, or 
the labor riots in Philadelphia. We do not shoulder our 
guns, and march ; but we try to make our moral influence 
felt everywhere for the right. We do what we can to 
educate the public mind and conscience, so that wrong 
may be put to shame. But, if you and I lived in the 
disputed territory along the Orinoco, we might not ask 
anybody to pity us, even in case we found ourselves under 
a government like that of Canada instead of a government 
like that of Venezuela. 

If war is ever a necessity, it is a necessity of the sad- 
dest sort. Nobody kaows this so well as the soldier who 
has faced the dread reality. " War is the trade of barba- 
rians," said Napoleon, who was master of that trade. 
His great antagonist, Wellington, wrote from Waterloo, 
" Nothing except a battle lost is half so melancholy as a 
battle won." " War is hell" is a saying attributed some- 
times to Sheridan, sometimes to Sherman. Yet there are 
thousands of our countrymen who talk of going to war 
with as much levity as if it were merely buckling on a 
knapsack for an afternoon parade on a village green. 

There are those among us who did not count their lives 
nor the lives of their sons and brothers too precious to be 
offered on the altar of our country's liberties and laws. 



They still mourn, but they never regret, that awful sacri- 
fice which on every Memorial Day we celebrate with tear- 
ful songs. They ask — and surely they have the patriot's 
right to ask — such questions as these : Are the motives 
for going to war of a kind to command the reason and the 
conscience of the nation ? Could we think of our dead 
soldiers as martyrs in a great and holy cause ? 

Just now there are some practical considerations that 
ought to weigh heavily in the opposite scale. We have 
no right to waste the substance of our own people. There 
are well-informed and anxious citizens who say that in 
the present state of our currency and finance, and with 
England's heavy hand on our commerce, we might easily 
plunge our domestic affairs into such a panic and collapse 
as we never before experienced. Beyond all question, a 
war with England would bring our own people immeasur- 
able hardship and suffering. And it would be sad com- 
fort that we had made other innocent people suffer as 
much. For the poorer classes must bear the brunt. The 
queen's secretaries would not sip a glass of wine the less ; 
the millions who toil in shop and factory would pay a 
higher price for every mouthful of bread. 

And what should we have to show for our crusading 
zeal? Another big national debt to be paid for by pro- 
ductive industry ; another long pension list ; another set 
of contract-grabbers ; another period of unsettlement 
and confusion and corruption ; another postponement of 
all questions of internal reform and improvement ; another 
blockade of all the agencies of education, religion and 
civilization ; and mourning in ten thousand homes. 

The anarchist who flings a dynamite bomb and kills a 
few policemen is justly regarded as a public enemy. And, 
when the dread penalty overtakes him, no man is less 
deserving of pity. But, before the bar of heaven, I would 
rather take his risks than to stand in the place of the men 
who gloat over the prospect of a war, or who study to 
embroil the nations for the sake of political capital or for 
the chances of plunder. In saying this, I may be sure of 
the approval of all true Americans, even of those who 
deem it a duty to prepare for hostilities. 

The partisans of war are active and noisy ; they shout 
in the ears of Congress ; they fill the land with appeals to 
a doubtful kind of patriotism, and with the swagger of 
wholesale pugilism. I do not believe they represent the 
calm judgment and best feeling of the American people. 
But, if war is to be averted, if our national honor is to be 
maintained in any worthy sense, if the blood-poisoning 
process is to be arrested, if our public policy and private 
life are not to be dominated through a long future by the 
military spirit, the time has come when the wiser lovers 
of their country and the friends of mankind should make 
themselves heard. 

These two nations, England for the Eastern Hemi- 
sphere and the United States for the Western, march at 
the head of the procession. The direction they take must 
largely influence the movements of mankind. Beyond 
any other nations, they have been instructed and drilled 
in the principles of the Christian religion. That religion 
teaches the brotherhood of the race. It inculcates self- 
control, forbearance under provocation, moderation, rea- 
sonableness. It puts a curb on ambition and cupidity, 
and makes the lust for power look vulgar and brutal. It 
holds out the promise and fosters the spirit of peace on 
earth and good will to men. It is impossible that the 
second, sober thought of these two people — kindred in 
blood and speech and faith — can justify the awful folly 
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and crime whose very shadow seems to make a mockery 
of our Christmas solemnities. 

It is reported that a session of the House of Represent- 
atives was recently opened with a prayer that " we might 
be quick to resent any insult to our country." Was such 
a prayer addressed to a human audience already predis- 
posed to answer it? Let us rather make our Christian 
appeal to the great Father of mankind in the earnest 
language of the commander-in-chief of the British forces, 
— "God forbid that there should be a war! " 

" Blessed are the peacemakers ; for. they shall be called 
the children of God." 



WAR THE WORST METHOD. 

NECESSITY OF A HIGH COURT OF NATIONS. 

BY REV. SCOTT F. HERSHEY, PH.D. 

From a sermon preached in the First Presbyterian Church, 
Boston, Dec. 29, 1895. 

I invite the reflection of thoughtful Americans upon 
several things. 

First : If the cessation of war be not possible, then the 
Lord's Prayer is a mockery and the New Testament 
teachings do not apply to men in their larger dealings in 
international affairs. The Sermon on the Mount furnishes 
us with a system of practical diplomacy for the guidance 
of nations, as well as with a system of personal virtues 
and rules for guidance in private life. The gospel teach- 
ings of peace may be applied to nations in their dealings 
with each other. Nations, as well as individuals, need 
the Gospel applied. The doctrine of peace is an impor- 
tant one in New Testament ethics. We read : 

Guide our feet in the way of peace. 

In Him the world might have peace. 

Follow after the things which make for peace. 

Let the peace of God rule in your hearts. 

Be at peace among yourselves. 

Follow peace with all men. 

The fruit of righteousness is sown in peace. 

If there was more of a disposition to apply this sys- 
tem of New Testament ethics to international affairs 
there would be fewer ferments to grow into provocation 
for war between nations. The great Russian economist, 
Novicow, has timely said : 

We shall never secure peace so long as we permit our respective 
governments to pursue a policy of brag and bluster, greed and 
grab. 'We must ,insist upon international justice, not in vague 
terms, but in its application to all the actual questions of the time. 
To do so effectively we must understand them thoroughly, and 
then our cry for peace will receive an echo everywhere, but not 
until then. If we fail in our task it will be our own fault, and re- 
lapse into complete barbarism may be the result. 

Secondly : I ask our people to reflect that war is always 
found the most costly and often the worst method for the 
settlement of troubles. Our war of 1812 lasted two and 
a half years, and could certainly have been avoided if 
wiser counsels had prevailed on both sides. Our Mexi- 
can war was a political blunder of the Washington politi- 
cians. The war of 1862 cost us three-quarters of a mill- 
ion of men and three billion seven hundred millions of 
money. 

Thirdly : Reflect that war has become logically unjust 
and impractical. Calm and capable statesmen, not poli- 
ticians, of all Christian countries, agree that most of the 
international wars of the nineteenth century might have 
been settled by arbitration. If a serious quarrel arises 



between two Christian men, what do they do? Take off 
their coats? If a trouble is provoked between two towns, 
over real or imaginary municipal wrongs, there is a means 
provided for the adjustment, without the shedding of 
blood. 

If a difficulty arises between two States, the Supreme 
Court of the nation is appealed to, and the decision is 
final. If a difficulty arises between two nations, why not 
repair to a similar authority for a peaceful settlement? 
The logic of common sense, the principles of justice 
would so recommend. 

I commend to thinking men and women of a high type 
of benevolence of soul the idea of a high court of the 
Christian world, as worthy of careful experiment. This 
international Supreme Court should be constituted by the 
appointive power of the sovereign heads of the Christian 
nations, subject to the confirming power of the upper leg- 
islative branch of the respective governments. 

It should be composed of the most able, best trained, 
and most experienced constitutional jurists of the various 
nations. It should sustain about such relations to the 
Christian world as the Supreme Court of the United 
States, or the Supreme Bench of Great Britain, bears to 
these respective nations. It should sit in perpetuity. 
Before this high august court Of the nations should be 
taken by appeal, all questions of difficulty and friction 
between the powers connected with this great judicial or- 
ganization. 

Under such a system fleets and armies could be largely 
dispensed with. All the heart pangs, sad homes and 
bloodshed which trail after the mobilization of great 
armies would be no more. Christian civilization would 
be immensely advanced. The general progress of two 
hundred years might be advanced in a quarter of a cen- 
tury, and the beautiful ways of peace would bring in an 
undying summer tide to the nations. 

Men of a philanthropic spirit, who are disposed to serve 
their age in some highly practical way, men of high 
standing in commercial and philanthropic circles, men of 
large and broad culture, generous nature and liberal 
wealth, could devote themselves to no better service than 
that of pushing to the consideration of the two leading 
Christian nations of the world some practical system of a 
great international court of arbitration. It would be the 
chief jewel in the crown resting on the brow of the nine- 
teenth century. It is a plan which is feasible, practical, 
statesmanlike and Christian. And what more should be 
asked to commend it to a practical trial? 

Fourthly : War necessitates an awful waste of energy and 
wealth, which may be diverted from useful channels. If 
there should be an equal contribution of the national en- 
ergies and wealth to education and the spreading of pop- 
ular institutions ; to secure intelligence to the poorer and 
more unfortunate classes ; to philanthropy, as in the 
establishment of great libraries, lectureships and benevo- 
lent systems for the same classes, the encouragement and 
development of science, and for all the uses of general 
progress, the beneficent results would be for the glory 
and good of all the people. The nation, as the indi- 
vidual citizen, should devote its energies to the higher 
needs of the world. 

Fifthly : Especially do we stand aghast at the thought 
of. war between England and the United States. We 
may be pardoned for speaking of them as the two leading 
nations in the Christian world ; nations of one language 
and one civilization, with a kindred type of institutions, 
presenting such a system of constitutional law as found 



